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<ept a little shebeen-nouse, and dram-shop in the neigh- ] 
bouring town of Eyrecourt — God be good to him ! But 
how strangely, sir, does the Providence above us dispense i 
its favours. Some forty years ago, my poor father, Darby 
O'Madden, the lord have mercy on his soul, (he died of a 
broken heart) was the proprietor of a large estate; but 
now, thank God/ I am almost a beggar, while the descen- 
dants of that man, who, not many years since, attended 
tiplers, and afterwards carried the pack on his back, as an 
itinerant pedlar, is now, as we hear, please your honor, a 
justice of the king's peace, in some neighbouring or other 
county. You see how the O'Moores, of Cloghan, are bu- 
ried there in yonder vault, without pomp or pageantry.— 
Their ould family required no such commendation ! 



There are many curious Latin epitaphs in this church, 
amongst which is that of John de Burgo, of Lismore, who 
died in 1746, A more recent and elegant monument, 
erected at a vast expense, by Mr. Martin, of Eyrecourt, to 
commemorate his son Robert, stands at the east-end of 
the church. The river Shannon is here romantically pic- 
turesque ; being broken into rapid falls. On one side is 
a round tower, surrounded by three twenty four pounders, 
and inhabited by militaty, one of whom civilly ferried me 
over the river Shannon, and on the other side, as if in 
quiet contrast, is anancient and dismantled battery, crown- 
ed by the rude monastery before described. B. 




ENTRANCE TO LISMORE CATHEDRAL. 



In the 43d number of our Journal, with a correct engrav- 
ing, we gave a detailed account of Lismore Castle, which 
formed for many years the episcopal residence of this 
place. Of the splendour of the ancient Cathedral, some 
idea may be formed from the entrance, of which the 
above is a correct representation. The original building was 
erected upwards of eight hundred years since ; but being 
in a state of complete dilapidation,* was, a few years since, 
taken down and rebuilt from the foundation, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Morrison, in a very chaste and 
beautiful style of architecture, so much so, that it is at pre- 
sent esteemed one of the handsomest churches to be seen 
in Ireland. 

Popular tradition asserts, that two young Grecians, of 
royal blood, were educated in the college of Lismore, dur- 
ing the seventh century ; and Mr. Ryland, in his History 
of Waterford, mentions that it is very generally believed 
that it 'was from Lismore the immortal Alfred derived the 
information and knowledge which has been the means of 
handing his name down to the present generation, as a 
truly wise, learned, and great man. In the castle of Lis- 
more, Robert Boyle, the celebrated philosopher, was born 
in the year 1626. 



"THE FORGET ME NOT." 
Once again has our table been overspread with those 
elegant and entertaining little harbingers of the new year 
~<ne Annuals— decked out in all their varied ornament 
cf embroidered silk, and gilded edgings ; and containing 
numberless specimens of art and of literature, at once cal- 
culated to attract and please the eye, and gratify and in- 
form the understanding. We purpose noticing them in suc- 



cession, and as one much to our taste would, in the 6rat 
instance, present our readers with the " Forget Me Not." 
This beautiful little volume fully maintains its former 
high character. Were it not that it might appear invi- 
dious, we should have little hesitation in instituting a com- 
parison between it and several of its rivals. The illus- 
trations are very beautiful, as specimens of fine engrav- 
ing ; and from the subjoined brief extracts, our readers 
will themselves be able to form an opinion of its 
literary excellence. The first is an Irish story, but 
too justly descriptive of the manner in which part) 
feelings have from time immemorial been allowed to 
divide and distract families, and prevent th.»se con- 
nections which are so well calculated to promote har- 
mony and good will among the people of any country 
— the other a right pleasant story, by the Etttu k .-she;.* 
herd, touching our old friend, Monsieur Alexandre, whose 
fetes of ventriloquism have so frequently astonished tn< 
good people of this metropolis, and ot the country »( 
large. 

THE BRIDGE OF TENACHELLE. 

BY SAMUEL FEItGUSOV, ESQ. 

The dawn of an autumn day was beginning to expose 
the havoc of a storm, the last gusts of which still shrieked 
through the stripped forests of Baun Regan, when tw v 
mounted fugitives appeared among its tangled and hag 
gard recesses, urging their horses over the plashy brakes 
and cumbered glades at a speed which plainly told that 
they were flying for life or death. In the grey uncertain 
twilight, as they flitted, wavering and swb% from shadow^ 
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to shadow, it was barely distinguishable that one was a 
female ; and, but for the deep punting of their exhausted 
horses, and the snapping and rustling of the leafy rum:; 
underfoot as they plunged down the thickly strewn al- 
leys of the forest, they might have passed for the spirits 
of some stormy hunter and huntress, chasing the night 
shadows for their game, so ghostly, wan, and unsubstan- 
tial, seemed everything around them. But the assiduous 
hand of the horseman on the slackening reins of his com- 
panion, the whisperings of encouragement and assurance 
at every pause in their speed, and, above all, the frequent 
look behind, would soon have betrayed their mortal 
nature, their human passion, their love, and fear, and 
danger. 

They were the lady Anna Darcy and the Earl of Kil- 
dare, who had fled together from Dunamare, where he 
had been lately under arrest, and were now hastening to 
the Geraldine's country of Offaley. Their story is soon 
told : the noble prisoner had won the daughter of ^ his 
keeper to aid in his escape, and to accompany his flight 
and fortunes. 

By degrees, as the morning advanced, the evidence of 
their sufferings- through the wet night they had passed 
became more and more apparent. The earl's plume hung 
dripping and torn' over his brows; his cloak fluttered in. 
rent shreds, or clung to his stained armour ; his face was 
torn with briars, and his horse's flanks were as red from 
the high furze and goring thickets as from the spur ; for 
they had attempted their passage by a horse-track of the 
deep forest, and had strayed m the tempestuous midnight 
from even that dangerous pathway. It was a sad sight to 
look on such beauty as shone through the wretched plight 
of his companion, clad in so forlorn and comfortless a 
wreck of all that a tender woman needs upon an incle- 
ment journey. But, although the rain had beaten down 
her long hair till it hung heavily against her cheek, it had 
not weighed the rich curl out of it ; nor had her eyes been 
dazzled into any dimness by the lightnings ; her cheek 
was blanched, it might be as much from the washing of 
the recent showers and chill dews as from apprehension ; 
but neither fear, nor the violence of piercing winds and 
rain had subdued an unconquerable grace and stateliness 
that asserted its innate nobility over her whole person, 
relaxed although it 'was, and sinking under almost insup- 
portable fatigue. 

"I would give the best 'castle in OiTaley/' cried the 
earl, in deep distress and impatience. " for one sight of 
the bridge of Tenachelle, with my ten true men upon the 
hill beyond. Hold up a little longer, dearest lady; had 
we crossed yonder ridge, we should see the Barrow be- 
neath us, and, that once passed, all would be well. Alas, 
for thy poor hands ! how they tremble on those 
reins. Would to God that I could bear this in thy 
place." 

t "Better this," she replied, her faltering voice attesting 
Kow much she suffered, <( better even this than what I fly 
from; and I am not yet so weary — although my hands 
are numbed upon this cold damp bridle. I think more 
of my poor Sylvio's hardships" — and she patted the droop- 
ing neck of her palfrey, willing, perhaps, to hide a tear 
that she could not restrain, by bending aside—" Alas, my 
lord, the poor animal is falling momentarily. I shall 
never be able to urge him up this hill.* While commise- 
rating her palfrey's weariness, Lady Anna had turned her 
eyes from the face of her companion, and it was well that 
she did not see the sick and despairing pang that crossed 
his features, as he looked along the opening glade in the 
opposite direction : for, right between them and the yel- 
low sunrise, there came down a party of horsemen, their 
figures and numbers distinctly marked against the sky, al- 
though still more than a mile distant; and, as the earl 
cast his eyes ovpr the broad expanse of tree- tops and 
green hills, he all at once saw them on the ridge of the 
horizon. "Lady Anna," said he, in alow voice strangely 
altered, " Anna, love, the road is here more level ; let us 
hasten on." 

"Hast seen anyone, my lord:'" A\>2 mquirnd hastily, 
raising herself at his words, and lookh -. - ;:i\>.;ud in Harm 
— but the pursuers were already out of ni-hr, within the 
anadow of the hill. « Is there any new daiiver, GViv.id V 
she again asked, as he put his hand to her n-;hu. and 
•hook out htr palfrey into a canter in silence. 



"None, dearest : no more clanger than we have been 
in all the night— but, lash your horse," be cried with in- 
voluntary earnestness ; " lash him now, love, and do not 
spare !" and then again, endeavouring to conceal the 
cause of his agitation — " If we be not at the bridge by 
dawn, my men may have been withdrawn out of sight of 
the O'Moore's country ; therefore, hurry on, for the sun 
is already up, and we may not find them there." 

They strained up the hill at the top of the exhausted 
palfrey's speed, and the lady for a while seemed satisfied. 
"Why dost thou look behind so often, my lord?" she 
said at length, turning her head along with him. "I see 
nothing but die tons of trees and the red sky.'' 

" Nor do I, Anna," he replied : ^ but do not turn in 
t\\o. saddle; for, weary as thy palfrey is, he needs all thy 
care : hold him up, dearest — on, on !" 

<; We are pursued then, 3 ' she cried, turning deadly 
pale, and the carl's countenance for a moment bespoke 
hesitation whether to stop and support her at all hazards 
or still to urge her on. " We are pursued," she cried; 
" I know it, and we must be overtaken. Oh 1 leave me,' 
Gerald ! leave me, and save thyself!" The earl said not 
a word, but shook up her palfrey's head once more, and 
drawing his dagger, goaded him with its point till the 
blood sprung, 

ce Oh, my poor Sylvio 1" was all the terrified girl could 
say, as stung with pain and reeling from weakness, the 
creature put forth its last and most desperate efforts. 

They had struggled on for another minute, and were 
now topping the last eminence between them and the ri- 
ver, when a shout rang out of the woods behind. The 
lady shrieked — the earl struck the steel deeper into her 
palfrey's shoulder, and stooping to his own saddle-bow, 
held him up with his left hand, bending to the laborious 
task till his head was sunk between the horses' necks.— 
" Anna !" he cried, " I can see nothing for Sylvio's mane. 
Look out between the trees, and tell me if thou seest my 
ten men on the hill of Clemgaune." 

"I see," replied the lady, " the whole valley flooded 
from side to side, and the trees standing like islands in 
the water. 

" But mv men, Anna? my men ! look out beyond the 
bridge?" 

ft The bridge is a black strijpeupon the flood : I cannot 
sec the archer" 

" But, beyond the bridge/' he cried, in the intervals of 
his exertion, now becoming every moment more and more 
arduous; for the spent palfrey was only kept from falling 
by; the sheer strength of his arm — "'beyond the bridge, 
beside the pollard elm — my ten men — are they not 
theiv? ?* 

" Alas! no my lord, I cannot sec them. But, Mother 
of Mercies !'' — she* shuddered, looking around — " I see 
them now behind us !'* Another shout of mingled voices, 
execrating and exulting sounded from the vol ley as she 
spoke. 

The carl struck his brow with his gauntled hand, yield- 
ing for the first time to his excess of grief and anguish, 
for he had raised his head, and had seen all along the op- 
posite hills the bare, unbroken solitude that offered nei- 
ther hope of help nor means of escape. Yet he girded 
himself up for a last effort, he drew his horse close to the 
palfrey's side, and, "Dear Anna," he said, " cast thine 
arms now round my neck, and let me lift thee on before 
me : black Memnon will bear us both like the wind— nay 
dally not/ 3 for the sensitive girl shrunk for a moment 
from the proposal ; " remember thy promise in the cha- 
pel on the rock," and he passed his arm round her waist, 
and, at one effort, lifted her from the saddle ; while she, 
blushing deeply, yet yielding to the imperative necessity 
of the moment, clasped her hands round his neck, aad 
aided in drawing herself up upon the black charger's 
shoulder. The palfrey the moment it. lose the supporiiitu 
hand of Lhe carl, staggered forward, and, though relieved 
of its burden, fell headlong to thu ground. The pursuers 
were now .so near that they could see plainly what had 
be;n done, and their cries expressed the measure oi' their 
rai-f.! and di appointment ; for the strong war-hoiNc, al- 
ih'juyh doubly burdened, yet thundered down the hill at 
•i pace that promised to keep his start; 4\ud hope once 
■more revived in the fainting hearts of the earl and the 
lady. 
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"Now thanks to Heaven V s he cried, as he found the 
powerful charger stretching out under them with renewed 
vigour; " thank Heaveu that struck down the 'slow-paced 
loiterer in this good time \ Now, Memnon, bear us but over 
yonder hill, and earn a stall o? carved oak and a rack of 
silver! Ah, the good steed! thou shalt feed him from 
thine own white hands yet, lady, in the courts of Castle 
Ley!— Look back now, .love Anna, and tell me what 
they d o -behind.* 

The lady raised her head from hiss shoulder, and cast 
a glance along the road they had traversed. " I see them 
plying whip and spur " she said, " but they are not gain- 
ing on us — Red Raymond rides foremost, and Owen and 
the three rangers ; I know them all : but, oh, Mary mo- 
ther, shield me ! I see my father and Sir Robert Verdun; 
oh, speed thee, good horse, speed 1" and she hid her face 
again upon his breast, and they descended the hill which 
overhung the Barrow. 

The old channel of the river was no longer visible; the 
flood had overspread its banks, and far across the fiat 
holms on the opposite side swept along in a brown, ed- 
dying, and rapid deluge. The bridge of Tenachelle 
spanned from the nearer bank to a raised causeway be- 
yond, the solid masonry of which, resisting the overland 
inundations, sent the flood with double impetuosity 
through the three choked arches over its usual bed; for 
there the main current and the backwater rushing toge- 
ther, heaved struggling round the abutments, till the 
watery war swelled and surged over the range-wall 
and fell upon the road-wall of the bridge itself with 
solid shocks, like seas upon a .ship deck. Eager 
for passage, as a man might be whose life and 
the life of his dearer self were at stake, yet, for an 
instant, the earl checked his hone, as the long line of 
peninsulated road lay before him—a high tumultuous sea 
on one side: a roaring gulf of whirlpools, foam, and 
gushing cataracts on the other. The lady gave one look 
at the scene, and sank her head to the place whence 
she had raised it. As he felt her clasp him more closely 
and draw herself up for the effort, his heart shamed him 
to think that he had blenched from a danger which a devo- 
ted girl was willing to dare; he drove his spurs into his 
horse's flanks, and Memnon sprang forward on the bridge. 
The roadway returned no hollow reverberation now, for 
every arch was gorged to the keystone with a compact 
mass of water, and, in truth, there was a gurgling and 
hissing as the river was sucked in* and a rushing roar 
where it spouted out in level waterfalls, that would" have 
drowned the trampling of a hundred hoofs. Twice « 
the waves sweep past them, rolling at each stroke • 
ruins of a breach in the upper rangewall over the road, 
till the stones dashed against the opposite masonry ; and 
twice were both covered with the spray flung from the 
abutments;, but Memnon bore them on through stream 
and ruin, and they gained the causeway safe. 

The earPs heart lightened as he found himself again 
on solid ground, though still plunging girth deep at times 
through the flooded hollows'.; hut they paused the en- 
bankment also in safety, and were straining up the hill 
beyond, when the cries of the pursuers, which had been 
heard over all the storm of waters ever since their en- 
trance on the bridge, suddenly ceased. There was the 
loud report of an arqucbuss, and Memnon leaped off all 
his feet, plunged forward* reeled, and dropped dead. lied 
■Raymond's arquebuss was still smoking, as he sprang 
foremost of his troop upon the bridge. Behind lam came 
Lord Darcy, furious with rage and exultation. " Secure 
him first," he cried, <e secure /a£% before he gets from un- 
der the fallen horse—bind him hand and foot 1 Ah, villain, 
he shall hang from the highest oak. in Clan. Malir! and, 
for her, Sir Robert, she shall be thy wife— I. swear it by 
the bones of my father, before that risen sun hath set 1 
Come on 1" and he gave his horse head, but suddenly his 
reins were seized on right and left by his attendants.**-. 
'* Villains, let go my reins I" he cried; *< would ye aid the 
traitor in his escape ?" and, striking the rowels deep into 
his steed, he made him burst from their grasp ■;■. but, al- 
most at the same instant^ he pulled up with a violence 
that threw him on his haunches, for a dozen voices- shouted 
u back, Raymond, back!" and a cry arose that the bridge 
was breaking, and the long line ojfyoadwfiy did suddenly 



seem to heave and undulate with the undulating current. 
It was well for Lord Darcy that he did so ; for the next 
instant, and before his horse's fore feet had ceased to paw the 
air, down went the whole three arches with a crash, swal- 
lowed up and obliterated in the irresistible waters.—- 
Among the sheets of spray and flashing water thrown 
up by the falling ruin and the whirlpools of loamy froth 
from the disjointed' masonry, and the tumult of" driving 
timbers, and the general disruption of road and river, the 
musquete'er and his horse were seen sweeping for one 
moment down the middle of the stream, then rolled over 
and beaten under water, and tumbled in the universal 
vortex out of sight for ever. 

Stunned, horrified, his horse trembling in every limb, 
and backing from the perilous verge abrupt at his feet, 
the baron sat gazing at the torrent that now rushed past 
him. The frightful" death he had escaped— the danger he 
was even then in— the sudden apparition of the river's un- 
bridled majesty, savage and bare, and exulting in its 
lonely strength, all the emotions of awe, terror, andamaze^ 
ment, crowded on' his soul together. His daughter and 
her lover, it might be her husband or her paramour, lay 
within a gun-shot upon the hill before his eyes, for Anna had 
thrown herself by the side of the fallen and unextricated 
earl ; but he saw them not, he thought not of them. He 
got off his horse line a man who awakens from sleep- 
walking, and grasped the nearest of his servants by the 
arm, asif seeking to make sure of the reality of their pre- 
sence. "'Ha! ""he exclaimed, "this is a perilous flood, 
Geoffrey ; we must have the scarp of the ditch looked to; 
but how is this ? Ho, villains ! where is my daughter ? 
O fiends of hell, am I here !" and he started at once to a 
full consciousness of his situation. He tore off his hel- 
met and heavy breast-plate, but his servants crowded 
round him and withheld him from the river, for he cried 
that he would swim the torrent himself if none else would. 
"Dogs," he cried, "take off your hands ! would you aid 
the rebellious girl—the traitor's leman— the leman of a 
Geraldmo ! Haymond, reload your arquebuss— red hound 
where is he ?— Ha I drowned ? O slaves and cowards, 
to let him be lost before your eyes and stand idly by I 
Owen Gnrreboyle, thou art my foster-brother; Sir Ro- 
bert Verdun, thou hast been my son. in bounties number* 
less : will you see me robbed of my child in my old age j 
nor strike a stroke for gratitude or fealty ? Is there no 
man here v.iii venture in for the love of my father's son?*' 

At this last appeal his foster-brother threw off his 
cloak. ei Give me your hands, comrades," he said to his 
companions, '*' for, though the Barrow were a river of 
fire, I would go through it for the love of Mac Koger 
More." 

"Not so," cried [the distracted old man; not so, my 
trusty kinsman ; enough lost already without thee, my 
bold and loyal brother ! But, Sir Robert Verdun, I had 
looked for other conduct from thee to-day : there is the 
lady that I would have given to thee this morning— there, 
sitting by her paramour upon the hill-side; and I tell thee 
J would rather let her marry him, Geraldine and rebel as 
he is, than bestow her on a mint-hearted craven, as thou 
hast this day shown thyself to be," 

" You wrong me my lord, 1 ' replied the knight ; " you 
wrong me vilely, I would rather be the merest Irishman 
in Connaii^ht than son-in-law of such a cruel tyrant and 
unnatural father." 

"Get thee to Conn.aiifrht, then, ungrateful traitor I—. 
Go !" cried the enraged baron ; and the knight, turning 
indignantly from hi<; side, was soon lost to sight amongsfc 
the overhanging woods. 

But, jih he disappeared, there rose into view on the op- 
posite hill aparty of troopers, making at a rapid pace for 
the river. "They are .the traitor's men,". cried Darcy, 
u they will rescue him before my eyes!— and my child— 
oh, would that she were rather dead I Shoot, villains I— « 
let fly a flight of : arrows, and slay them where they He * 
But he knew, as he uttered the unnatural command, that 
they were far beyond arrow-range, and th at, even were 
they not so, no man of his company would bend a bow 
in obedience to it. A few shafts were discharged agains 
the party descending the hill, but they fell short, and dis- 
appeared in the wate* or vanong the .rushes and under- 
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* Gunoowder and lead alone can reach them," cried 
Garreboyie. But the arquebuss is gone, and here is 
nought save wood and feather. Let them shout, for a 
shout of scorn and defiance sounded across the flood, as 
Ihe servants of the earl relieved him from the fallen horse, 
and found him, past hope, unhurt-" let them shout: 
we shall meet yet with a fairer field between us. My lord, 
they are mounted again, and going." 

" Let them go/' said Darcy, without raising his eyes 
to witness his departure. He sullenly resumed his ar- 
mour, sprung in silence upon his horse, struck him with 
the spurs, and turning his head homeward, galloped back 
by the way he came. 
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THE VENTRILOQUIST. 

There were three men and a very handsome girl load- 
ing an immense cart of hay. We walked on, and at 
length this moving hay-stack overtook us. I remember 
it well, with a black horse in the shafts, and a fine light grey 
one in the traces. We made very slow progress ; for 
Naesmith would never cease either sketching or stopping 
us to admire the scenery of nature. 

Indeed > our progress was so slow, that upcame the great 
Lothian peasant sitting upon the hay, lashing on his team, 
and whistling his tune. We walked on, side by side, for 
a while, I think about half a mile, when, all at once, a 
child began to cry in the middle of the cart-load of hay. 
I declare 1 was cheated myself j for, though I was walk- 
ing alongside of Alexandre, I thought there was a child 
among the hay ; for it cried with a kind of half-smo- 
thered breath, that I am sure there never was such a de- 
ception practised in this world. 

" What is the meaning of this ?" said Terry. « You are 
smothering a child among your hay." 

The poor fellow, rough and burley as was his outer 
man, was so much appalled at the idea of taking infant 
Jife, that he exclaimed in a half articulate voice : " I won- 
der how they could fork a bairn up to mefrae the mea- 
dow, an' me never ken i" And without taking time to 
descend to loose his cart-ropes, he cut them through the 
middle, and turned off' his hay, roll after roll, with the 
utmost expedition ; and still the child kept crying almost 
under his hands and feet. He was even obliged to set his 
feet on each side of the cart for fear of trampling the 
poor infant to death. At length, when he had turned 
the greater part of the hay oft" upon the road, the child 
fell a crying most bitterly amongst the hay, on which the 
poor fellow (his name was Sandy Burnet), jumped off the 
cart in the greatest trepidation. " Od ! I hae thrawn the 
poor thing ower !" exclaimed he. " I's warrant it's killed" 
— and he began to shake out the hay with the greatest 
caution. I and one of my companions went forward to 
assist him. Stand back ! stand back !* cried he. " Ye'll 
maybe tramp its life out. Til look -for it myselV* But, 
after he had shaken out the whole of the hay, no child 
was to be found. I never saw looks of such amazement 
as Sandy Burnet's then were. He seemed to have lost 
all comprehension of every thing in this world. I was 
obliged myself to go on to the brow of the hill and call 
on some of the haymakers to come and load the cart 
again. 

Mr. Scott and I stripped off our coats, and assisted; 
and, as we were busy loading the cart, I said to Sandy 
seeing him always turn the hay over and over for fear of 
running the forkthrough a child, "What can hae become 
o' the creature, Sandy?— for you must be sensible that 
there was a bairn among this hay." 

" The Lord kens, sir," said Sandy. 
" Think ye the lasses are a' safe enough an' to be trust- 
ed ?" said L 
"For ony thing that I ken, sir." 

• Then where could the bairn come frae ?" 

* The Lord kens, sir. That there was a bairn, or the 
semblance o' ane. naebody can doubt; but I'm thinking 
it was a fairy, an* that I'm hauntit " 

"Did you ever murder any bairns, Sandy ?" 
" Oh no ! I waclna murder a bairn for the hale world ?' 
" But 4 were ye ever the cause o' any lasses murdering 
their bairns ?" 
"Not that I kenoV 
■" Then where could die JjaiiA come Xrae ?~- for you are 



sensible that there is or was a bairn amang your hay. ft 
is rather a bad-looking job, Sandy, and I wish you were 
quit of it." 

"I wish the same, sir. But there can be nae doubt 
that the creature among the hay was either a fairy or the 
ghaist of a bairn, for the hay was a' forkit off the swathe 
in the meadow. An' how could ony body fork up a 
bairn, an' neither him nor me ken ?" 

We got the cart loaded once more, knitted the ropes 
firmly, and set out; but we had not proceeded a hundred 
yards before the child fell a-crying again among the hay 
with more choaking screams than eyer. " Gudeness have 
a care o' us ! Heard ever ony leevin the like o' that ! J 
declare the creature's there again !" cried Sandy, and 
flinging himself from the cart with a summerset, he ran 
off, and never once looked over his shoulder as long as 
he was in our sight. We were very sorry to hear afterwards 
that he fled all the ways into the highlands of Perth- 
shire, where he still lives in a deranged state of mind. 

We dined at " The Hunter's Tryste" and spent the 
afternoon in hilarity: but such a night of fun as Monsieur 
Alexandre made us I never witnessed and never shall 
again. The family at the inn consisted of the land- 
lord, his wife, and her daughter, who was the land- 
lord's step-daughter, a very pretty girl, and dressed like a 
lady j but I am sure that family never spent an afternoon 
of such astonishment and terror from the day they were 
united until death parted them— though they may be all 
living yet, for any thing that I know, for I have never 
been there since. But Alexandre made people of all ages 
and sexes speak from every part of the house, from un- 
der the beds, from the basin stands, and from the garret, 
where a dreadful quarrel took place. And then he placed 
a, bottle on the top of the clock, and made a child scream 
out of it, and declare that the mistress had corked it 
in there to murder it. The young lady ran, opened the 
bottle, and looked into it, and then losing all power 
with amazement, she let it fall from her hand and smashed 
it to pieces. He made a bee buz round my head and 
face until I struck at it several times and had nearly felled 
myself. Then there was a drunken man came to the 
door, and insisted in a rough obstreperous manner on 
being let in to shoot Mr. Hogg; on which the landlord 
ran to the door and bolted it, and ordered the man to go 
about his business for there was no room in the house, 
and there he should not enter on any account. We all 
heard the voice of the man going round and round the 
house, grumbling, swearing, and threatening, and all the 
while Alexandre was just standing with his back to m 
at the room-door, always holding his hand to his mouth, 
but nothing else. The people ran to the windows to see 
the drunken man go by, and Miss Jane even ventured lo 
the corner of the house to look after him ; but neither 
drunken man nor any other man was to be seen. At length 
on calling her in to serve us with some wine and toddy, 
we heard the drunken man's voice coming in at the top 
pf the chimney* Such a state of amazement as Jane was 
in I never beheld. "But ye need nae be feared, gentle- 
men;' said she, " for 111 defy him to win down. The 
door's boltit an' lockit, an' the vent o' the lumb is nae sae 
wide as that jug.'* 

However, down he came, and down he came, until his 
voice actually seemed to be coming out of the grate. Jane 
ran for it, saying, " He is winning down, I-believe after a\ 
He is surely the deil !" 

Alexandre went to the chimney, and in his own natural 
voice ordered the fellow to go about his business, for into 
our party he should not be admitted, and if he forced him- 
self in he would shoot him through the heart. The voire 
then went again grumbling and swearing up the chimney* 
We actually heard him hurlin down over the slates, and 
afterwards his voice dvinp- away in the distance as he va 
nished into Mr. Trotter's plantations. 
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